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AUSTRIAN WINTER By Weidinger 


No Leaf Is Left 


No leaf is left 

To rustle faintly. 

No stream is left 

To sing and flow. 

In silence night 
Darkens the woodlands, 
In silence the stars 
Shine over the snow. 
The cock that crowed 
For dawn is voiceless, 
The drowsy cattle 

Stir and breathe deep, 
And men that labored 
Through all the daylight 
With idle hands 

Now fall asleep. 


From “Away Goes Sally,” by Elizabeth Coatsworth, 
Macmillan 








SUPPLEMENT TO THE JUNIOR RED Cross NEWS 


JANUARY, 1940 


A Guide for Teachers 


By RutH EVELYN HENDERSON 


The January News in the School 


The Classroom Index 


Citizenship— Worldwide: 
‘*J.R.C. Notes’’ 


Geography : 

Australia—‘The Little Kangaroo”’ 

Austria—‘ Austrian Winter’’ 

England—‘‘The Pedlar of Swaffham”’ 

Greenland—‘‘ Ookuda, the Arctic Hare’’ 

Japan—‘‘The CALENDAR Picture’’ 

Norway—‘‘ Something to Read’”’ 

Russia—‘‘In Tiflis’’ 

United States—‘‘Bear Cub Takes to the Ice,”’ 
‘‘Light on the Skyways,’’ ‘‘Hobbies and Winter 
Sports,’’ ‘‘Lovina Goes to Market,’’ ‘‘J.R.C. Notes’’ 

Other Countries—‘J.R.C. Notes’’ 


Manual Arts: 
‘*Toys from Tins”’ 


Primary : 
‘‘Lovina Goes to Market,’’ ‘‘The Little Kangaroo,”’ 
‘*What to do with Betsy’’ 


Reading : 

1. What details in the frontispiece picture and 
poem give you the feeling of a winter night? 2. Make 
a page for a school correspondence album about a 
winter night in your neighborhood. 

1. How did Penney get to go in the championship 
race? 2. What is the finest example of good sports- 
manship you ever saw? 

1. What are folk stories of Norway about? 2. How 
may natural environment influence folk-lore ? 

1. How are night fliers protected? 2. What are 
some ways in which science has made living safer? 
More hazardous? 

1. How was John Chapman’s dream fulfilled? 2. Do 
you think this a probable story? 

1. How do the pupils of the Salmon, Idaho, School 
get there? 2. What provision is made for your safety 
in going to school? 

1. What dangers did Ookuda escape? 2. Tell a 
story about the dangers to a squirrel or some other 
animal in your neighborhood. 

1. How is baking done in Tiflis? 2. Find Georgia, 
U.S.S.R., on a map. 

1. What are some things for which Kyoto is noted? 
2. Arrange a classroom program on Oriental art and 
literature. 

1. How do trees figure in international cooperation ? 
2. What are the most useful trees in your own state? 


1. What are some interesting parts of the Clarke 
School day? 2. What part of your own school day 
would be most interesting for school correspondence 
letters? 

1. For what is the Junior Red Cross National Chil- 
dren’s Fund used?. 2. Why is a larger National 
Children’s Fund needed this year? 

1. How did Lovina get two little candy apples? 
2. Ask friends in one of the older grades to look up 
the story of Jacob Allman and tell it to you. 

1. Name five different animals that live in Aus- 
tralia. 2. Draw a picture of the little kangaroo. 

1. and 2. Put Betsy in a pen. 

1. What toys can be made from empty tin cans? 
2. Explain making toys out of tin. 


Units: 
Animals—‘‘Ookuda, the Aretie Hare’’, ‘‘Lovina 


Goes to Market’’, ‘‘The Little Kangaroo’’, ‘‘ What to 
do with Betsy’’ 


Climate—‘ Austrian Winter’’, ‘‘Bear Cub Takes to 
the Ice’’, ‘‘Something to Read’’, ‘‘Ookuda, the Arctic 
Hare’’, ‘‘Little Kangaroo’’ 


Communication—‘‘Light on the Skyways’’, ‘‘New 
Zealand Pine Trees’’, ‘‘Hobbies and Winter Sports’’ 

Community, National, and World Cooperation— 
**Light on the Skyways’’, ‘‘In Tiflis’, ‘‘New Zealand 
Pine Trees’’, ‘‘J.R.C. Notes’’ 


Democracy and Freedom—‘‘Lovina Goes to 
Market’’ 


Education, including School—‘‘Going to School in 
Idaho’’, ‘‘Hobbies and Winter Sports’’ 

Inventions and Science—‘‘Light on the Skyways’’ 

Iife in the Orient—‘‘The Calendar Picture”’ 

Natural Environment and its Influence—‘‘Bear 


Cub Takes to the Ice’’, ‘‘Something to Read’’, 
‘‘Ookuda, the Arctic Hare’’ 


Religion—‘‘Lovina Goes to Market’’ 


Sportsmanship—‘‘Bear Cub Takes to the Ice’’, 
*‘Hobbies and Winter Sports’’ 


Trees—‘‘New Zealand Pine Trees’’, ‘‘Ten Most 
Valuable Trees’’ 


Reading Aloud 


A Fifth Grade in a Duluth, Minnesota, School, Miss 
Philomena Crooks, Teacher, used stories in the JUNIOR 
Rep Cross NEws for oral interpretation. The whole class 
read a story silently, then divided into three groups, each 
under a leader. The leader assigned character parts in 
the story and read the descriptions between parts of the 
dialogue. The teacher, by careful guidance directed the 
choice so that each — at some time had the opportunity 
of a before the whole class. She appointed a com- 
mittee of three judges. Each group presented their 
reading to the class. The judges retired for conference 
and decision as to which group read most expressively. 
— they gave for their decision proved constructive 

ice. 








Developing Calendar 


‘Senior and Junior Production Work’’ 


HE Calendar suggestion to collect such things 

as belt buckles and odds and ends of material 
to be used in production work was made before the 
need for garments to send refugee children in Europe 
existed. This suggestion can be amplified now to 
include collecting and contributing a variety of 
findings to be used in the Production Program. Ask 
the Junior Red Cross Chairman to confer with the 
Chairman of the local chapter Production Committee 
for advice about appropriate things. 

The Junior Red Cross part in the Production 
Program will be carried on in most cases in high 
school classes, but included on the list of appropriate 
articles are a number of items simple enough for 
many elementary pupils to make. If sewing is taught 
in your grade you may want the class to have a 
part in making articles to be sent refugee children 
in Europe. If a group of pupils is interested in 
having a part in this activity outside of school, some 
senior high school member from a Home Arts class 
may be available to help guide younger members in 
sewing. This world friendship activity can be related 
to geography study, especially study of costume, as 
well as to the regular sewing study. Ask your Junior 
Red Cross Chairman or write your Headquarters 
Office for the leafiet ‘‘Junior Red Cross Sewing for 
Refugees,’’ ARC 688. Junior Red Cross labels, which 
should be sewed in all garments, may be obtained 
free on request. 


Art and Junior Red Cross 


This month the Calendar activities emphasize re- 
lating artistic interest and hobbies to Junior Red 
Cross service through such things as selecting poems 
and stories of literary quality, appropriate for the 
recipients, and selecting pictures to frame or mount 
artistically. There is an opportunity in activities 
of this kind to increase appreciation and skill. 

One of the teachers enrolled in the Machias, Maine 
Normal School last summer, Miss Faith Reynolds, wrote 
the following term paper on the relation of teaching draw- 


ing to Junior Red Cross activities, with emphasis on 
Accident Prevention. 


Introduction: 


**T am thinking of someone who helped you on 
the way to school this morning. Of whom am I 
thinking ? 

‘‘Tf a policeman didn’t help you across the street 
this morning, what might have told you where to 
cross ? 

‘*What signs have you seen that might help you 
on your way to school? 

‘*In older days boys and girls had very little to 
help them on their way. Today I am going to read 
you a story about a little girl who went to school 
long ago. Listen to find out how different Hope’s 
rvad to school was from yours.”’ 

(The illustrative story is about a pioneer child 
and the hazards she met going home from school.) 

‘‘How did Hope’s walk from school differ from 
yours ?”’ 

(Discussion of traffic signs and markers compared 
with woods trail blazed for Hope) 

‘*What other helpful signs have you seen? What 
helpful posters can we place about the school? How 


Activities for January 


can we help those boys and girls who have been 
unfortunate enough to meet with accidents? 

**Today we are going to make posters suitable to 
place near our school to prevent accidents. Re- 
member that the more successful your poster is, the 
more accidents it may prevent.’’ 


Skills to be taught: 


**T shall teach letter cutting from black construc- 
tion paper, using the block form and impressing 
upon the children that every letter from the alphabet 
can be made from this form: 


AB IRC 


‘‘In conclusion we shall discuss the Red Cross 
emergency First Aid signs along the highways and 
the children will choose a committee to place their 
own signs in appropriate places about the school.’’ 


Related Activities : 


1. Sand table miniature of some particular hazard in 
immediate surroundings 

2. A safety play 

3. Dramatization of safety stories 

4. Learning poems concerning safety 


Other Art Lessons on Junior Red Cross: 


1. Cutting out the Red Cross of five equal squares 

2. Making drawings of the Junior Red Cross pin 

3. Making a Junior Red Cross enrollment chart 

4. Drawing designs of American clothing to include in 
an international school correspondence album. 

5. Drawing and painting health posters 

6. Making our own Junior Red Cross flag 


Something New in Window Transparencies 

Last year the Wisconsin Journal of Education published 
a brief article by Miss Anne Ullrich explaining the way 
to make a new kind of window transparency. It is quoted 
here by permission as a suggestion for Junior Red Cross 
groups that may be seeking different ideas for gifts to 
children in hospitals. 

‘What window transparency could be more fas- 
cinating than one that changes colors? That kind 
may be made by using a filter paper that has been 
immersed in a solution made by dissolving a few 
eobalt-chloride crystals in a small quantity of dena- 
tured alcohol. 

‘White filter paper treated in this way will turn 
pink when the air is moist and blue when it is dry. 

**On the treated filter paper which measures six 
inches in diameter, may be painted with water colors 
a simple scene that has in it plenty of sky and water. 
This part is left unpainted. Then the disc is framed 
by pasting it about an inch from the top on nine-by- 
twelve-inch neutral construction paper from which 
there has been cut a circular space five and a half 
inches in diameter. Below the scene the remaining 
space on the construction paper is used for a weather 
chart to be kept for one school month or any similar 
suitable period. This chart should inelude baro- 
meter reading, temperature, humidity, and weather 
condition. If the school does not have instruments 
from which these recordings may be made, children 
may use weather reports in the daily papers. 

‘Instead of a water color painting, a silhouette 
may be made. Children will like to cut animals, 


(Continued on page 3) 


The Junior Red Cross in Primary Grades 


Nursery Rhymes and Service 
HREE primary grade teachers worked out in 
committee a plan to bring the play spirit into 
Junior Red Cross, for younger children, as part of 
their term work at the Machias, Maine, summer 
session. The authors of the following outline are 
Miss Anne Parent and Miss Yvette Saucier, of Van 


Buren, and Miss Winnie M. Ouellette, Keegan, 
Maine. 


I. Problem: Use of the Junior Red Cross in primary 
grades. 
Il. Objectives: 
A. To teach the history and purpose of the Red 
Cross 
B. To develop interest in World Friendship 
C. To create a desire to help each other 
D. To develop initiative in planning and execut- 
ing work 
E. To develop right attitudes toward the under- 
privileged 
F. To develop cooperation with one another— 
1. Waiting one’s turn 
2. Working and playing together without 
fussing 
III. ‘‘Introduction through nursery rhyme: 
Cross Patch, Greedy Patch, 
Sits by the fire and spins; 
Takes a cup, and drinks it up 
Then calls the neighbors in. 


Generous Sue, happy Sue, 

Sits by the fire and spins 
Invites to sup, all her friends up, 
Happiness reigns again. 


‘‘Whom would you like to visit, Greedy Patch or 
Generous Sue? Why do you prefer Generous Sue? 
Why do you not like Greedy Patch?’’ 

Then I shall try to develop the spirit of friendli- 
ness.and avoid priggishness by relating an example 
of thoughtfulness on the part of someone in our 
community, bringing out our own opportunity for 
kindness. 


IV. Organization of Junior Red Cross Council, with 
officers and regular meetings every Friday after- 
noon 2:30 P. M. until 3:00 P. M. 


A. Program of songs, nursery rhymes, health games 
B. Activities 


1. Collecting jokes for scrapbook, to send to 
children’s hospital _ 

2. Making holiday booklets 

3. Making toys 

4. Food baskets for the needy 

5. Refreshments 


V. Units of Study 

A. Aecident Prevention 

B. Animals and Pets 

C. Holidays 

D. Home Life 

E. Work 
VI. Activities 

A. Keeping the school grounds clean and orderly 

B. Bringing outgrown clothes to school 

C. Contributing toys 

D. Making scrapbooks, posters, and games for chil- 
dren’s hospitals. 

E. Making gifts for and giving entertainments at 
children’s or old people’s homes 


VII. Nursery Rhymes 
A. Kindness to Animals—Mary’s Little Lamb 
B. Health 
1. A One and a Two and a Three 
2. Wee Willie Winkle 
3. There was a young maid with a broom 
Who hurried along through the street 
‘*We are cleaning the town, make room,”’ 
She eried, ’’Juniors, keep things: neat.’’ 
C. Cooperation 
A passerby—‘ Junior gardeners, fine and merry 
What makes your good things grow?’’ 
The Juniors—‘‘ Much work, good will, and fellow- 
ship 
And Juniors in a row.”’ 
D. First Aid 
Jack and Jill went up the hill 
To fetch a pail of water 
Jack fell down and broke his crown. 
And Jill came tumbling after. 
Up Jill got and took her kit 
And bandaged up his head 
She had learned about first aid 
And had some sense, she said. 
She patched him up so very well 
That Jack was full of capers; 
Put on his eap, and started off 
To sell his evening papers. 





(Continued from page 2) 
ships, ete., from black paper and paste them on the 
treated filter paper. A transparency of either kind 
is interesting even if it is not used for a scene above 
a weather chart. But some kind of frame for it 
should be made of construction paper. 

‘* Another suggestion is to cut a stencil in a flower 
design, using black construction paper. A trans- 
parency may be made by pasting the treated filter 
paper behind the flower part of the stencil and other 
thin paper in appropriate colors behind the parts of 
the stencil showing leaves, stems, etc. 


Finger Paintings 
The sixth grade of the Brooklyn School of Hibbing, 
Minnesota, explained to a school in Slovakia the way they 





had made some of their spring art work included in the 
article: 


‘*We hope you will like our ‘finger paintings.’ 

‘‘This is how it is done. First our teacher makes 
the ‘pudding’ as we eall it out of corn starch and 
water. Boil to a thick jelly and cool. We then wet 
our paper which is generally the size of our desks 
and has a slick surface. We then add a spoonful of 
‘pudding’ and mix in powder paint of the color we 
wish to use. After mixing it together we spread it 
evenly on our paper and then we make our picture 
or design with our fingers and hands. If we don’t 
like our first picture we smooth it out and try again. 
After we have finished we lay them on newspapers 
on the floor to dry. After they have dried, we put 
them under a press to smooth them out.’’ 











The Problem to Work On—Posture 
[Is judging posture today less emphasis is put on 
‘‘military’’ style and more on natural ease of 
bearing. 
The following suggestions are based largely on 
information supplied by the Red Cross Nursing 
Service. 


What Good Posture Is: 


‘‘Good posture is maintained by keeping the 
proper adjustment of the bones in the spinal column. 
The American Posture League states that good 
posture is the position in which the long axis of the 
body, including the ear, shoulder, hip, knee and 
ankle is in a vertical line. The muscles, while hold- 
ing the body in the upright position, remain in a 
state of contraction. Goldthwait asserts that ‘the 
correct attitude is with the body held so that it is 
made as tall as possible.’ A good way to accomplish 
this is to pull up a lock of hair on the top of the 
head, then raise the body to release the tension. 

‘*The value of good posture should be emphasized 
all through life, especially in the growing years up 
to twenty-one because the bones do not completely 
ossify until this time or later. Good posture helps 
to maintain a better functioning of all the organs 
of the body; it helps— 

To retain the organs of the abdomen in place 

To aid in the elimination of wastes 

To promote proper breathing and heart action 

To increase poise and grace 

To make one appear more alert 

To make one look at life squarely and with confidence 

To make an impression upon others of independence and 
—— Health Facts for College Students—Etheredge 


Making Connections 


More important than set exercises for posture in 
maintaining good habits is the relationship of good 
general health. This is dependent on: 


Balanced, adequate diet 

Plenty of sleep and rest 

Adequate exercise with sufficient variety 

Proper clothing—avoid tight bands, shoulder straps, etc. 

Proper shoes—high heels tend to throw the bony struc- 
ture out of line 

Good vision and hearing 

Good habits of sitting, standing, walking 

a. A firm mattress so that the body will lie flat 

b. Chairs and tables of proper height, etc., so that body 
can be maintained easily in normal position 


‘‘The Family Carriage’’ 


The following excerpts are from School Life, June 1936, 
an article by Dr. James Frederick Rogers, Consultant in 
Hygiene, United States Office of Education: 

Every child comes to school in the family carriage 
or at any rate in the carriage which inheritance and 
early experience has shaped for him. No two of these 
carriages are quite alike nor will they ever be alike. 
They may differ only in minor structural details, not 
outwardly observable, or hidden from view by shirts 
and waists, coats and blouses, but just as the tall or 
short, the thick or thin types of build register in 
consciousness, so the strikingly extreme styles—the 
severely straight and the decidedly curvelinear car- 
riages, are readily distinguishable to those interested 
in these physical features. . . 


Fitness for Service for January 





On entering the schoolroom the child must, per- 
force, park his carriage for a season. Tradition to 
the contrary he seems none the worse for this ex- 
perience even though the parking arrangements are 
often needlessly ill-adapted for the purpose. There 
is no evidence that structural shortcomings, found 
by the carriage inspectors are either caused, or made 
worse, by the school seat or desk. The vehicle is not 
so sleazy as all that. It has a wonderful gift for 
adaptation and its assumption of shape which we may 
label ‘‘bad’’ is for its own preservation and its own 
good. ‘‘The grotesque attitudes in which children 
sit or lie have a real purpose back of them, for they 
relax the child’s tired muscles and let him ‘rest up’ 
most quickly.’’ 

Nevertheles the school seat is intended to conserve 
energy for other uses than the tiresome business of 
maintaining a vertical position and needless con- 
sumption in this direction leaves a lesser fund for 
school work. The school seat should be as fitting and 
restful as any seat can be (which is never for long) 
and the desk or table as suitable for its purposes as 
possible (though it is never quite suitable for all 
purposes). 

Formal (or informal) stretching and restorative 
gymnastics after long sitting and bending over tasks 
are desirable and natural. Even animals stretch after 
long maintenance of posture... . 

The human carriage is the most topply of struc- 
tures and the more vertical its lines, the more un- 
stable it becomes. It compares with a car, a very 
long car, balanced upright on its hind wheels. Its 
maintenance involves a constant acrobatic perform- 
ance—a continuous swaying back and forth about 
a vertical axis, and it slumps forward in a heap with 
a moment’s remission of its outlay of energy... . 

There is no evidence that the child can change his 
type of carriage any more than he can essen- 
tially modify his facial features; the carriage is 
not so badly built as that. However, he can assume a 
smile and he can, on occasion, carry his head higher 
and his shoulders broader if this is not already his 
habit. The elasticity of his carriage permits of such 
adaptation when on parade, if not in all seasons. 
Since the prevailing taste runs to military or 
‘‘smart’’ models, this pose is often recommended for 
approximation; and every physical educator knows 
how to bring this to pass so far as it is possible. . . . 

We should make the most of the human carriage 
just as we should make the most of every other bodily 
feature by preventing or repairing serious faults and 
by due, but not too obsequious consideration for the 
dictates of fashion. Carriage tinkers will do well, 
however, to keep in mind that the type with which 
the child is endowed cannot be essentially changed 
and that it is more readily preserved than restored. 


Some References 


Interested teachers can secure excellent posture posters 
from the Children’s Bureau. These include standards for 
different types of boys and of girls: sturdy, thin, and 
intermediate. Other references include: 

U. S. Children’s Bureau, Department of Labor, Good 
Posture in the Little Child, Publication No. 219; Posture 
Exercises, No. 165 

Good Posture and Foot Health, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company pamphlet 
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Bear Cub Takes to the Ice 


LAVINIA R. DAVIS 
Illustrations by Robert Graef 


“cc 

Bor Mother, everybody’ll kid him. He 
doesn’t know anything about ice boats and 
then he—he—vwell, he looks so funny.” 

Mrs. Reece shook her head as John pulled 
on his clothes before going down to the Yacht 
Club. ‘“Penney’s got more sense than you give 
him credit for,” she said. “His clothes may 
be queer, but his heart’s in the right 
place.” 

Outside in the cold February wind, Penney 
Judson was unaware that his aunt and his 
cousin were talking about him. In fact, it 
would have surprised Penney very much in- 
deed that anybody should have been inter- 
ested enough in what he did to talk about him 
at all. Ever since he had arrived at his Aunt 
Emma Reece’s for the winter, he had been sur- 
prised at the number of things that his cousin 
John took an interest in. In Penney’s clothes, 
for instance, the homemade shirts his mother 
had made him, the thick bear coat that had 
once been his father’s. Penney snuggled 
further into his warm, worn coat. That old 
bear skin had kept him warm in the biting 
dry Dakota winters and now it was keeping 
him warm on the damp, chilly banks of the 
frozen Shrewsbury River. Penney liked his 
old coat even if it made him look as round and 
as woolly as a black lamb. 

When Penney arrived at the small frame 
cabin that served as the Shrewsbury Winter 
Yacht Club, most of the ice boats were already 
pulled out on the river and one or two were 
skimming over the dark ice toward the Ben- 
tonville Buoy. 


Penney stood on the little porch overlooking 
the river. The wind was raw, but the river 
already showed spots of open water and Pen- 
ney hoped the ice would last for the next three 
days of racing. Today all the boats on the 
Shrewsbury were trying out in the qualifying 
round of the championship race. The first 
ten boats would race again tomorrow and on 
Sunday the winner of that race would 
challenge Raoul Peet, the defending cham- 
pion. 

Penney’s eyes widened as he saw the neat 
sail of the Penguin fill with the wind. The 
flat, shell-like boat tilted on its runners, rac- 
ing and tearing across the uneven ice. In a 
moment it catapulted directly in front of Pen- 
ney while Raoul Peet, her skipper, clung to 
her rudder and flattened himself against the 
icy wind. Penney watched the Penguin as it 
almost disappeared around a distant buoy. 

“Hello, Bear Cub.” Penney jumped at the 
voice and saw Henry Anderson looking down 
at him. “Looking for a ride?” 

Penney could hardly believe his ears. “You 
mean, you mean...” 

“T mean I can use some more weight for 
ballast,” Henry said shortly. “If you want to 
come, beat it down to the Icicle.” 

Penney almost rolled down to the river in 
his excitement at actually getting on a boat. 
On the way down he met John Reece, regular 
crew on one of the other boats. “Where are 
you going in such a hurry?” John asked 
curiously. 

“Tm going on Henry Anderson’s boat,” 
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Penney panted. “He 
... he asked me him- 
self. Isn’t that swell?” 

John shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘‘Maybe,’’ 
he said. ‘“‘But I 
wouldn’t choose it. 
Henry’s supposed to be 
the meanest skipper on 
the river. Even Raoul 
Peet can’t find a nice 
thing to say about 
him.” 

Penney went the rest 
of the way to the Icicle 
feeling a little less 
cheerful. You didn’t 
have to be around the 
Shrewsbury Club more 
than a few days to know that if Raoul Peet 
said something mean about a person he prob- 
ably more than deserved it. Raoul was so 
wrapped up in sailing the Penguin that he 
hardly ever seemed conscious of other people 
except to be polite and pleasant. He didn’t 
even know he was the hero of every small boy 
on the Shrewsbury River. Raoul was vague 
about everything but boats and rivers. 

Penney had hardly reached the boat before 
he understood what John Reece meant. “How 
about shoving that boat off? What do you 
think you are, an ornament?” Henry Ander- 
son’s rough voice rang in Penney’s ear. 

“I. ..I’m sorry,” Penney said. “I don’t 
know much about ice boating.” 

“Well, you can see you’ve got to get a boat 
off from shore, can’t you?” Henry said. 

Penney nodded and pushed and shoved and 
then climbed on board as Henry directed. 
Henry started the boat with a skillful push 
and collapsed on board with his long legs 
folded neatly under him. “If we win today,” 
he said, “you go again as crew tomorrow. If 
we don’t, I get someone else.” 

Penney nodded and gulped with excitement. 
Even if Henry Anderson was cross he wanted 
them to win. He wanted the chance of going 
in tomorrow’s race more than he dared admit 
even to himself. 

They flew across the uneven ice with Henry 
tending the tiller and the sheet and Penney 
busy hanging on for dear life in the center of 
the boat. It was no joke just to hang on. The 
river was rough and uneven with bumpy spots 
where the ice had melted and frozen again 
unevenly. Once when they went about a buoy 
Henry forgot to shout a warning and Penney 
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Penney nodded and gulped with excitement 


nearly fell off. They thumped down on the 
runners again as the wind flattened the sail 
and Penney bit his lips so they bled. 

Henry looked at him and grinned. “Your 
job is to hang on, Bear Cub,” he said. “And 
for crying out loud, don’t move. I need your 
weight where I’ve got it.” 

In a few more minutes all twenty of the 
Shrewsbury fleet were out. The starting can- 
non roared across the ice and they skidded for 
the line. The Icicle was second over the start- 
ing line, but first as they passed the Benton- 
ville Buoy. Penney hardly dared breathe. It 
was more exciting than anything he had ever 
done. He was flying, he was more than flying, 
he was shooting, rocketing over the ice! 

It was dangerous, too. Once Penney saw 
the color drain out of Henry’s face and heard 
him mutter under his breath as they just 
missed an open patch of water near the Ben- 
tonville Buoy. “River’s in rotten shape,” 
Henry said. ‘Some boat’s sure to go through.” 

Penney shivered in spite of himself. He 
didn’t swim and just the sight of one of those 
black yawning holes made him panicky. 

They sped around the Sea Bright Buoy and 
back toward the Highlands. The other boats 
had spread out farther and farther behind 
them. 

By the time they were beating back for 
the last turn around the Bentonville Buoy 
there was only one boat anywhere near them. 
Penney turned around to see whose it was, but 
Henry scowled and ordered him to stay still. 

Penney shivered and stayed. His hands were 
so cold they were numb and stuck to the rail; 
his body ached from lying in one spot. But 
what did a little discomfort matter? They 


were miles ahead, and tomorrow Henry would 
take him racing again and he could write 
home he’d been crew in the Shrewsbury Ice 
Boat Championship. 

He hadn’t counted on the rough ice at the 
Bentonville marker, though. The Icicle tore 
and rattled over the jagged ice. Henry thrust 
the rudder to the starboard, Penney’s numb 
fingers broke their grip. The next instant he 
skidded off the boat out over the surface of 
the ice. 

It was like a fall in a nightmare. First 
there was the sickening thud as Penney hit 
the ice. 

Next the long endless spin on and on over 
the frozen surface. Penney struggled to stop 
himself, but he was helpless in his stiff, thick 
coat. 

Finally he stopped and picked himself up. 
His back ached and there was a sickening sen- 
sation at the base of his skull where a great 
lump was starting to grow. Penney had fallen 
on hard ice but just beyond him was a great 
pool of open water. Penney’s heart pumped 
as he looked at it and he started back toward 
the Icicle. 

He was half way there when he saw the 
next boat. 

She beat down on them as fast as her 
glistening sails would take her. She 
was racing full tilt ahead straight 
at the open water beyond Pen- 
ney! 

For a minute, Penney 
stared fascinated and then 
suddenly he understood. 
From the skipper’s point of 
view, it probably looked safe. yee 
With Penney standing in the 72 
background anyone might think 
there was ice all the way. Right 
over the water hole was by far the 
shortest path to the home buoy. 

Penney shivered. If he went to 
warn that boat, he would have to skirt 
the edge of the opening! For a second he 
hesitated. He could take the shortest path 
safely back to the Icicle or he could go nearer 
that yawning pool and warn the oncoming 
boat. 

If he warned the other boat it would waste 
time and the Icicle would lose. Still, there was 
no choice. 

Penney took one deep breath and lunged 
himself forward as near the edge of the open 
water as he dared. “Stop!” he yelled at the ap- 
proaching skipper. “Open water! Open water!” 
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There was a sudden grinding of runners on 
soft ice as the boat jibed. Her mast creaked 
and the sail flapped thunderously, but she 
turned in time. Penney took one more look at 
her as she headed safely north. In that in- 
stant he saw a familiar face and figure. The 
quiet, crouching figure of Raoul Peet. Penney 
felt suddenly a little sick. He’d lost the race 
for Icicle by warning someone who knew every 
inch of the river, who had no object in shoot- 
ing for the shortest line to the home marker! 
He’d played the fool. 

Slipping and sliding, Penney made his un- 
comfortable way back to the Icicle. Long be- 
fore he reached the boat he could hear Henry’s 
shouts and threats to hurry. Penney felt his 
face burn red with discomfiture, but what else 
could he have done? He hadn’t really harmed 
Henry. Henry would qualify easily anyway. 
There was only one other boat ahead of him 
at that. 

It was Penney himself who had lost out. 
He was the one who would not have another 
chance to race. 

Henry hardly gave him time to get aboard 
before he hoisted sail and let the Icicle rip for 
shore. In another minute they were over the 

line and then Henry brought his boat to 

a dead stop in front of the club- 
house. Penney picked his stiff 
bruised body up and from 

the floorboards of 

the little boat. 
“Thanks a 
lot,” he 

said 


“Stop!” he 
yelled at the 
approaching 
skipper. 
“Open 
water!” 








to Henry. “But I guess you won’t want me 
tomorrow.” 

For a moment Henry never bothered to 
answer. When he did look up his face was 
red with anger. “I don’t want a crew that 
throws a race to play the little hero when it 
isn’t needed,” he said. 

Penney walked up to the boathouse feeling 
more foolish than he’d ever felt in his life. 

In another few minutes John would be 
ashore and of course he’d hear the news right 
away. 

Penney was so busy with his own thoughts 
that he nearly knocked into Rauol Peet stand- 
ing on the boathouse steps. “Hello there, 
Bear Cub,” Raoul said. And when he said 
“Bear Cub” somehow it didn’t sound a bit 
like teasing. ‘Just how badly battered up are 
you?” 

“T’m...ITm all right,” Penney stam- 
mered. It left him almost teary to find some- 
one actually sympathetic over his fall. 

Raoul looked him over critically. 
I’m glad to hear it,” he said. 

“You looked as if you’d got an awful spill 
and then the first thing I knew you were 
bouncing over the ice like a two-year-old 
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warning me away from that open space.” 

Penney blushed like a girl. “I didn’t know 
it was you,” he said. “I thought it might be 
someone in the race looking for the shortest 
line.” 

Raoul grinned. 

“It might have been,” he said. “And you 
did a good job. But I hope your tumble didn’t 
sour you on ice boating.” 

Penney shook his head. Of course it hadn’t. 
He was pretty well bruised, but what did that 
matter? 

“Well, if you’re still interested I just 
thought maybe you’d sign up with me for 
Sunday,” Raoul said. “I always carry a crew 
when I race.” 

Penney looked up at Raoul’s wind-burned 
face and his head swam. “You mean, race 
with you to defend the championship?” he 
said, and the words sounded funny in his own 
ears. 

“That’s it,” Raoul said. “We race whoever 
wins tomorrow.” 

Penney’s legs suddenly gave way under him 
and he sat down on the boathouse steps look- 
ing more like a surprised bear than ever. 
“Oh, boy!” he said. 


Something To Read 


East of the Sun and West of the 
Moon 


INGRI AND EDGAR PARIN 
d'AULAIRE 


Viking Press: $3.50: Ages 7 to 12 


BETWEEN the little houses and huts that 
lie scattered across the hilly and rocky land 
of Norway there are wide stretches of deep 
forests and blue mountains. For days you can 
wander about without meeting another hu- 
man being. 

Across the bogs glide shapes of mist like 
gray, woolly gnomes. On a ridge stands the 
dried-up trunk of a tree, its thin branches 
straggling like scrawny troll-hag arms. 

A cracked and weathered stone sticks up, 
and you don’t need much imagination to see 
that it is one of those trolls that turned 
around and looked into the rising sun, for 
that is the end of all trolls. 

The stories that come out of a land like this 
are full of forest sprites, kings with golden 
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crowns, and trolls with nine heads. There 
is always Cinderlad, who sits by the fire and 
is good for nothing, but who is clever enough 
to outwit his older brothers. There is often a 
horse larger and stronger than any ordinary 
horse, who also has magic powers and the 
ability to speak. There is nearly always 
a pretty princess or a poor orphan girl who 
is afraid to let it be known that she can 
neither spin nor weave, but who finds a mys- 
terious old woman to help her. Always the 
hero overcomes many difficulties to win the 
princess and half the kingdom. “And at the 
wedding they drank and feasted both well and 
long,”’ the story ends. 

“And if they have not yet done feasting and 
drinking, they must be at it still.” 

There are also stories like the one about the 
three big bushy billy goats who outwitted the 
troll that hid under the bridge. And there is 
the cat that got her master a house and lands 
and a queen for his wife. All through the 
book are beautiful pictures, somehow different 
from any you have seen, that you will not for- 
get.—C. E. W. 


Light Along 


Ir WAS a stormy night in late 
February. A cold wind swept 
the airport and rattled the win- 
dows of the watchman’s shack. 
Then high above the shrieking 
wind came the steady drone of 
a plane. The startled watch- 
man rushed to the field and lit 
the red flare. A moment later 
a small plane dropped out of 
the storm onto the field, paused 
long enough to refuel, and sped 
on into the night. A few hours 
later the daring pilot landed his 
plane at Chicago and the first 
night mail flight had been ac- 
complished. 

The pilot who flew the first 
night mail was Jack Knight. 
Leaving North Platte, Ne- 
braska, just before’ eleven 
o’clock with mail relayed from 
California by way of Cheyenne, 
he paused briefly at Omaha and 
Iowa City and reached Chicago 
—and a warm breakfast—at 
8:30 in the morning. 

Within a few hours news of 
his flight flashed from coast to 
coast. Timid souls doubted 
that night flying would ever be 
anything but a stunt. The ad- 
venturous were already sailing through the 
darkness in their imagination. But so im- 
pressed had Congress been, that two days 
later in Washington they voted more than a 
million dollars to light the airways for night 
flying and expand the air services. 

Progress in lighting the pilot’s pathway has 
followed quickly. It is not yet twenty years 
since Jack Knight braved storm and darkness 
to fly the mail. Yet, nightly as darkness de- 
scends, hundreds of beacons flash their beam 
along the airways. On high mountains, far- 
flung prairies and vast stretches of lonely 
desert they stand. And, like the sailor far 
out at sea, the pilot sailing the skies searches 
for that beam. 

Each flashes its own particular message. 
One warns of danger. Another flashes direc- 
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tions to set the lost pilot on his 
course. Still another guides 
him to a safe landing. A red 
light tells him there is no land- 
ing field. A green one signals a 
lighted field while an amber 
light shines where the field is 
lighted only part-time. An au- 
tomatic clock turns the light 
on at sunset and off when the 
daylight floods the airways. 
Even a moment’s failure of a 
light might mean accidents 
and death. To avoid this, each 
beacon has a spare which im- 
mediately goes into action 
should anything happen to put 
the first one out of operation. 

But even the beacon lights 
can not pierce thick fog. Nor 
can planes roaring high above 
the earth hear fog horn or bell. 
So when a thick fog blankets 
the airways the pilot adjusts 
the head phones and flies by 
the radio beacon. A steady 
humming sound tells him that 
he is on the course. But sud- 
denly the humming changes to 
the dots and dashes of the 
Morse code, warning him that 
he has swerved to the side. A 
and N are the letters used and mean too far 
right or left, depending on which points he is 
flying between. More and more pilots are 
using the radio beacons as guides. 

You remember the hardships which beset 
the brave men who years ago battled storm 
and angry seas to build the lighthouses. Many 
of their experiences were repeated by the 
builders of air beacons. Patience, courage 
and tireless effort went into building the bea- 
con atop Sexton Mountain in Oregon. Only 
a narrow rocky path led up the steep sides. 
Neither machinery nor horses could make the 
trip. So day after day sure-footed burros 
trudged up and down the narrow trail until 
lumber, tower and light were in place. 

But even burros have been unable to scale 
some of the dizzy heights where beacons stand. 
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There were places 
where the path was so 
steep that the trip had 
to be made by men tied 
together by twos. Up 
and up they crept, 
clinging with their 
hands, carefully test- 
ing footing, knowing 
that to slip meant 
plunging downward 
thousands of feet. To 
make the trip at all 
was job enough. They 
could not carry heavy 
loads, too. So heavy 
cables were stretched 
to the mountain-top 
and the building ma- 
terial was drawn up 
over them. 

Perhaps no beacon 
was built at greater 
risk than that which 
lights the crest of Des- 
ert Peak in Arizona. 
Reaching the top, the 
men saw that they 
would have to level off 
the mountain peak to 
make a secure founda- 
tion for the beacon. 


And so, high up there, almost a mile above the 
surrounding country, they set off the dyna- 
mite and blasted the top away. Then, because 
the climb up and down was both dangerous 
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Beacons often must be built in inaccessible 
places 


who invented the 
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and long, they decided 
to stay right there. 
And for six days they 
camped up in_ the 
clouds until the beacon 
was completed. 

But the troubles of 
beacon building were 
not all on the moun- 
tain top. Many more 
awaited them in the 
swampy lowlands. 
Foundations must 
stand on a secure base. 
So heavy piles were 
driven deep into the 
swamps until they 
struck a solid layer 
and could support the 
beacon. 

Courage runs like a 
bright thread through 
the long story of bea- 
con lights. Courage 
flew with Jack Knight 
as he battled storm 
and darkness. Courage 
camped with the brave 
builders on Desert 
Mountain. But neither 
builder nor _ pilot 
showed greater cour- 


age than Gustav Dalén of Sweden,* the man 


lights used now as beacons. 


Blinded as he experimented with lights, he 
continued his work. And, though he moved 


through years of darkness, 
he generously gave the 
world “new eyes.” 

It is this blind man’s bea- 
cons which have helped the 
air mail pilot earn the 
motto of all mail carriers: 
“Not snow nor rain, nor 
heat, nor gloom of night 
stays these couriers from 
the swift completion of 
their appointed rounds.” 





* Note: See “The Blind Man 
Who Gave the World New 
Eyes,” JUNIOR RED Cross NEws, 
October, 1927. 


Even dog teams are used to 
haul equipment 


The Pedlar of 
Swattham 


CHARLOTTE KETT 


ln very beautiful, cathedral-shaped church 
of St. Peter and St. Paul in Swaffham, Eng- 
land, was built in the reign of Edward IV, 
about 1474. Some thirty years later, in the 
reign of Henry VII (the man Christopher 
Columbus once wanted as a backer for his voy- 
age of discovery), the inhabitants of Swaff- 
ham decided they wanted a bigger and better 
church; so they practically rebuilt the origi- 
nal one, assessing themselves in proportion to 
their means. 

A man named John Chapman took it on 
himself to pay for the entire North Aisle, 
and about 1510 a steeple was added, also 
at Chapman’s expense, a steeple to be proud 
of, light, well-proportioned, elegant. 

This North Aisle was decorated with several 
stained glass windows, every one of which 
showed John Chapman, his wife and three 
children. There was an inscription beneath. 
(A description exists, dated 1652.) 

There are only fragments of this glass left 
now, but enough to show that in the glass 
windows Chapman and his family appeared 
well dressed and not outfitted like poor people. 

On Chapman’s bench in the church were 
two small carvings about a foot high, showing 
him dressed as a pedlar, his pack on his back 
and his dog at his feet. 

The question that puzzles historians is, how 
could a poor pedlar have money enough to 
build such a large part of this unusually 
lovely church? 

Was Chapman, perhaps, a rich citizen who 
amused himself by having a rebus of his name 
carved on his pew? An itinerant merchant 
is still spoken of as a “chapman” in some 
country districts. Whatever the truth may 
be, this is a summary of the story that was 
current within a hundred years of Chapman’s 
death and that is still believed in Swaffham 
as recounted in Sir Roger Twysden’s “Re- 
membrances.” The story is known as “Chap- 
man’s Dream.” 

Chapman, a poor tinker of Swaffham, 
dreamed one night that he should go to Lon- 
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The village sign commemorates the pedlar and 
his dog 


don and there, on London Bridge, he would 
meet a man who would give him good news. 
This dream so took hold of his imagination 
that he was restless and miserable until he 
finally decided to obey the instructions. 

When he reached London Bridge there 
seemed to be nothing portentous about it, and 
he sauntered up and down it for several hours, 
waiting for something to happen. Nobody 
spoke to him; nothing happened. Finally a 
shopkeeper, who had noticed him, asked what 
he was waiting about for. 

“You may well ask me that question,” re- 
plied Chapman, “for truly I am come here on 
a very vain errand.” And then he told of his 
dream. 

The shopkeeper said, “Alas, good friend! 
Should I have heeded dreams, I might have 
proved myself as very a fool as thou hast; for 
*tis not long since that I dreamed that at a 
place called Swaffham Market in Norfolk 
dwells one John Chapman, a pedlar, who hath 
a tree in the back of his house under which 
is buried a pot of money. 

“Now, therefore, if I should have made a 
journey thither to dig for such hidden treas- 








ure, judge you whether I should not have been 
counted a fool.” 

Then the pedlar cunningly replied, “Yes, 
verily! 

“T will therefore return home and follow 
my business, not heeding such dreams hence- 
forward.” 

John Chapman went home and dug in his 
garden and found a large pot full of money. 
The coins he concealed, and the pot he put 
among the rest of his brasses. 

One day a customer saw this pot and 
noticed an inscription on it in Latin. He 
translated it for Chapman, and it said: 


“Under me doth lye 
Another much richer than I.” 


Chapman said, “It is true. In the shop 
where I bought this pot stood another under 
it which was twice as big.” 

But as soon as the customer had gone, he 
went out into his garden and began digging 
again. 

And there he found another pot also full 
of old coins. 

In order not to arouse the envy of his neigh- 
bors, Chapman put the money quietly away, 
and went on with his humble calling without 
telling anyone that he was now a rich man. 

Then the question of rebuilding the church 
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came up, and Chapman was assessed in ac- 
cordance with his supposed poverty, a very 
small sum. 

But here, he thought, was his chance to 
lighten the burden on the others by means 
of his lucky find. 

So he went to the workmen who were to 
reconstruct the church and asked to see their 
scale model. Pointing to the North Aisle, he 
asked for an estimate of how much that part 
would cost. 

They told him, and he said that he would 
be responsible for that section and, in addi- 
tion, to beautify the village, he would like 
them to build a fine steeple, and he would pay 
for that, too. 

Perhaps the story of the dream and the con- 
versation on London Bridge is a little too per- 
fect; it may be embroidery. But it is not im- 
possible at all that in this country, overrun 
by invading and retreating armies from Ro- 
man times on, a pedlar should find a pot or 
two of old coins buried in his garden. And it 
is quite understandable that some old friend 
who had known him well in his humbler days 
should make two little carvings for him with 
his pedlar’s pack for his seat in church. And 
doubtless the stained-glass window designer, 
wanting beautiful colors and a dignified effect, 
preferred to show Chapman and his family in 
the good clothes they finally bought them- 
selves when their story was known and there 
was no longer any point to pretending to be 
poor when they weren’t. For my part, sooner 
than throw the whole story out of court, I’m 
willing to swallow the dream and the London 
Bridge part, too. 

After all, stranger things have happened— 
even to me! 


Going to School in Idaho 


— are all sorts of ways of going to 
school! 

These children and their teacher reach 
their school in Salmon, Idaho, by cross- 
ing a river in a small cable car. If they were 
obliged to use the regular road which goes 
to Salmon by bridge they would have to go 
sixteen or eighteen miles out of their way 
every school day. 


Ookuda, the Arctic Hare 


ALICE GALL AND FLEMING CREW 
Pictures by Nils Hogner 


Ay THE extreme northern end of the 
island of Greenland a range of low hills 
reaches back from the Arctic Sea to the 
great ice cap. On a windswept ridge of one 
of these hills a hungry little creature sat 
one December day, resting after a long and 
fruitless search for food in the valleys be- 
low. It was Ookuda, the Arctic hare. 

At this season of the year the little hare 
was always hungry, for, unlike most other 
creatures of the North, he ate no meat but 
lived on mosses and grass and such dwarfed 
plants as the short Arctic summer pro- 
duced. In winter, these things were buried 
deep under the snow. Ookuda could only 
get at them by digging and scratching with 
his claws or by grubbing in the frozen earth 
with his teeth. 

Today he had found nothing. So at last he 
had made his way up onto the ridge, where 
he crouched down in the lee of a big hummock 
of snow to shelter himself as much as possible 
from the wind and cold. 

For two long months the sun had been gone 
from the North, and it would be almost two 
more months before the first gray light 
showed again along the southern horizon. 
But just now the moon was in the sky and 
under its light the stretches of snow lay white 
and glistening, and the hummocks and drifts 
stood out almost as clearly as though the sun 
were shining. 

The hare looked very small and helpless as 
he sat there beside the great hummock of 
snow, his round, gentle eyes taking in every 
detail of his surroundings, and his long ears 
alert for any warning sound. His thick coat 
of fur was everywhere white, except for a 
small jet-black spot on the tip of each ear, and 
he sat so motionless that he seemed more a 
part of the moonlight than a creature of flesh 
and blood. 

To Ookuda the North was home, and he 
loved it. He would have liked to be friendly 
with all the other creatures that lived here, 
but most of these depended on meat for food, 
and many of them hunted the little white 
hare. 





He sat so motionless that he seemed part of the 
moonlight 


Often Ookuda had to race for his life when 
some hungry hunter pursued him. But, 
though he was so small, he had very long hind 
legs and could run more swiftly than any 
other creature in the North. Not one of them 
could catch him on a straight, open course; 
and running over deep snow he could leave 
them far behind, for the soles of his feet were 
covered with thick fur which served as a kind 
of snowshoe and kept him from breaking 
through the thin crust. Yet he never felt 
safe, for he was small and weak and those 
who hunted him were fierce and cunning. So 
he hid himself away as much as he was able. 

But there were a few creatures of whom the 
little hare was not afraid; the few who, like 
himself, ate no meat and killed no other crea- 
ture. Such were the musk oxen, those shaggy 
wild cattle of the North. A herd of them was 
wandering about over the hilltop now, not far 
from where Ookuda sat. They were strange 
looking beasts, with their short legs, their 
thick, wool-like hair so long that it almost 
trailed on the ground, and their horns which 
lay flat against their heads except at the very 
tip, where they curved up into sharp points. 
But in spite of their strange appearance and 
their sharp horns they were gentle creatures, 
and the little hare could hop fearlessly about 
among them. 

He would go out now and forage with them, 
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he thought, for here on the hilltop, where the 
strong winds kept the snow cleared away a 
little, he might find something to eat. 

Sitting upright, he listened for danger sig- 
nals. A sound made him draw quickly back 
under the shadow of the snow hummock. It 
was the soft patter of feet running very fast. 
They were coming along the ridge of the hill 
in his direction. 

One of the musk oxen, an old bull, heard 
the sound, too, and, lifting his head, he gave 
a frightened snort. Both the musk oxen and 
the little hare knew that some creature was 
making a race for its life. 

A reindeer bounded along the snow, its 
slender hoofs throwing up a cloud of snow 
dust as it came. Now Ookuda could see the 
upflung head with its startled eyes and its 
wide, branching antlers. 

A moment more and the deer was flying 
past, like a dark shadow scurrying across the 
hilltop. 

As it disappeared a fierce-looking white wolf 
came tearing along in hot pursuit, its lips 
drawn back from its teeth and its red tongue 
lolling from its mouth. Not far behind came 
another wolf, equally fierce-looking, though 
smaller than the first. 

Suddenly, and almost at the same instant, 
the two wolves stopped and stood sniffing the 
air excitedly. They had caught the scent of 
the musk oxen. Here was prey less fleet than 
. the deer, and prey that promised them plenty 
of good meat. 

With savage yelps they turned and ran 
toward the old black bull. 

For centuries this terrible hunting cry has 
been echoing through the desolate hills in the 
north of Greenland, and always musk oxen 
have heard it with terror. For the wolf is 
their most feared enemy. 

Wheeling, the oxen ran with all their speed 
to a common gathering ground and crowded 
into a close circle, their tails together, their 
heads out. These lowered heads, with their 
sharply bent horns, made a bristling barrier 
of defense against the charging wolves. 

For the moment Ookuda the little hare was 
in no danger. But he could not help trem- 
bling as he watched the battle from the 
shadow of the snow hummock. 

The wolves trotted around the circle of hud- 
dled, shaggy bodies, taking care to keep a safe 
distance from those lowered heads and the 
crooked horns with death in their sharp 
points. Round and round they trotted, look- 
ing for a break in the solid wall. 
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Then presently they began to make short 
dashes, first at one then another of the musk 
oxen; rushing quickly forward with fierce 
growls and as quickly springing back again 
to safety. For a long time the wolves kept 
this up, hoping to infuriate the musk oxen so 
that one of them would leave the circle and 
launch an attack of its own. If any of them 
did this, the wolves could attack it from be- 
hind, out of reach of its horns, and soon bring 
it down. 

But the musk oxen kept their circle un- 
broken, only shaking their heads and blowing 
through their nostrils when the wolves came 
too near. They would know when the moment 
came to charge. They must not rush too 
soon. 

A few seconds might mean the difference 
between life and death. 

Little by little the wolves grew bolder. They 
were rushing in dangerously close now, growl- 
ing and with their long white fangs gleaming. 
Still the musk oxen waited. 

It was the old bull who at last made the 
rush, and so well had he timed it that he met 
the larger of the two wolves coming in. Catch- 
ing it on his sharp horns he tossed it high in 
the air, and a moment later, when its body 
struck the ground again, the bull was upon it 
like a flash, goring and mauling it with his 
horns. 

The other wolf slunk away without a back- 
ward look. The battle was over. 

The old bull returned to the herd and took 
his place in the circle again, but the wolf on 
the ground had fought its last fight. The 
world-old struggle for food had been too much 
for it. In a little while the foxes would find 
the mangled body in the snow, the ravens 
would wheel down from the sky, and the great 
white wolf, who for once had failed to make a 
kill, would itself be a meal for other hungry 
creatures of the North. 

The little hare had not waited to see the fin- 
ish of the struggle, for the growls of the wolves 
and the sight of their long white teeth had 
stirred in him such fear as only a defenseless 
hunted creature could know. By the time the 
musk oxen had separated again to wander 
about the hill top in search of food, he was 
far away. 

During the long sunless days that followed, 
Ookuda kept on the move most of the time. 
Sometimes he would come upon a bit of frozen 
moss or a few blades of grass, and then for a 
while his hunger would be less sharp. But 
there were days when he could not travel at 
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Round and round they trotted, looking for a break 


all; days when the heavy storm clouds hid the 
moon and stars and dropped their burden of 
snow over the North. Then the little hare 
would sit very still in the silent darkness while 
the flakes fell on him until at last they cov- 
ered him over, leaving him snug and warm in 
a white shelter of snow. 

Sometimes the northern lights would come, 
sending up their huge, ragged pillars of light, 
green and red and gold, to brighten all the 
sky and paint the snow with color. But al- 
ways the great wheel of time moved on, bring- 
ing summer a little nearer with its gifts of 
light and warmth and food. And always 
Ookuda waited patiently. 

Many times since the fight between the 
musk oxen and the wolves, the little hare had 
himself been pursued by some hungry hunter. 
Most often it was the fox. 

But once a hunter, even more to be feared, 
came near to putting an end to Ookuda’s 
wanderings. 

In the dark of the moon, down close to the 
sea, the little hare was hopping along, look- 
ing for sheltered places among the stones 
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where the snow was not so deep and he 
could scratch for food. Presently he found 
a bit of moss and was nibbling it con- 
tentedly when he chanced to glance above 
him. For a moment he was powerless to 
move. About halfway up the cliff two 
glowing spots gleamed down through the 
darkness. They were the eyes of a hunter 
he dreaded more than any other in all the 
North. Ookpik, the Great White Owl! 

The glowing eyes began to move. They 
dropped swiftly down, straight toward the 
little hare. Ookuda gave a squeaking 
cry of terror, and the sound of it seemed 
to quicken his numbed muscles. He 
leaped, twisting his body crazily in the air, 
and this twist saved him. One of the owl’s 
broad wings brushed his back as the big 
bird shot over him. But the sharp claws 
missed their mark. Once more the little 
hare had escaped. 

Wandering about over the hills and 
wind-swept highlands, through the valleys 
and beside the sea, sometimes traveling 
alone and sometimes in the company of 
other hares, Ookuda came safely through 
the long winter darkness. The sun came 
back and little by little the days length- 
ened, until at last there was no more night. 
“Summer is here,” the Eskimos said, and 
all the North was glad. 

Ookuda found fresh greens along the 
hillsides, young plants with tender new leaves 
and sweet, juicy stems. There were cheery 
sounds of life, bird voices, the noise of tum- 
bling streams. There was newness and fresh- 
ness everywhere. 

In the Eskimo villages the dark winter 
houses of stone were abandoned. Tupiks were 
pitched in sunny places sheltered from the 
wind. 

Heavy fur clothing was put aside for 
the lighter summer garments of skins. 
Ookuda, too, shed his winter coat of fur. 

Not far from the village of Etah, a river of 
solid ice known as Brother John’s Glacier 
creeps down from the great ice cap to dip its 
head in the clear water of Lake Alida. The 
rock basin of this lake, scooped out by some 
giant glacier of the past, is kept filled by the 
melting ice of Brother John’s. Pleasant hills 
and flat highlands reach back to the loftier 
mountain peaks, and there are valleys with 
clear streams fed by the melting mountain 
snows. 

In May, Ookuda’s wanderings brought him 
to the shore of this lake. It was one of his 
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favorite feeding grounds, and he found many 
other hares here before him. 

For a few days he remained close to the 
lake. Often he sat looking out across the 
water which, at times, lay smooth and still 
and showed the reflected hills with their in- 
verted tops reaching beneath the water. It 
seemed a place where even a timid little hare 
might find rest and peace. 

But Ookuda knew only too well that 
wherever the white hares went the wolves and 
foxes and snowy owls were sure to follow. 
There was no security anywhere for the little 
hares of the North. 

Here at Lake Alida there was, just now, a 
kind of hunter more to be feared than any 
wild creature. Ookuda understood the ways 
of the wild creatures and knew what he must 
do to protect himself against them. But the 
ways of men he did not know; and it was men 
he now had to fear. 

For the Eskimos were setting snares at 
Lake Alida. 

These snares were placed on hillsides and 
in the valleys, along the narrow trails over 
which the hares were accustomed to pass as 
they went about in search of food. They con- 
sisted of rawhide thongs with a slip-noose in 
the end of them. 

Once a hare’s head went through that noose 
there was no escape for him, for the weight of 
his body drew the noose tight and the harder 
he struggled to free himself the tighter it 
drew about him. The Eskimos have always 
caught hares in this manner. They catch a 
great many of them, for hare’s meat provides 
good nourishing food, and the white furry 
skins are used for making clothing and warm 
stockings. 

Ookuda knew nothing of these things, but 
he sensed that here there was a strange dan- 
ger that threatened him. More than once, as 
he came and went, he brushed against the 
snares without seeing them. 

But his head never chanced to pass through 
the fatal noose. 

So he lived on in this pleasant place, enjoy- 
ing the summer days. The sun wheeled tire- 
lessly in its unbroken circle about the sky. 
There was food in plenty. 

Sometimes he would wander out through 
the neighboring valleys to be gone from 
the lake for days at a time, and again he 
would climb to higher ground to find new 
feeding places on the sunny shoulders of the 
hills. 

There were stormy days, of course—days 
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when the winds were noisy and when the rain 
fell, and even snow. 

But these days were soon forgotten in the 
sunshine that followed. 

Summer drew to a close all too soon for 
Ookuda, and at last there came a day when 
the snow buntings and the other birds flew off 
to the south. Then the noise of the little 
streams was heard no more, and Lake Alida 
disappeared under a roof of snow-covered ice. 
The long winter night had come again, and 
all the North was wrapped in darkness and 
silence. 

Once more a full moon was in the sky, and 
on one of the northern hills a small herd of 
musk oxen was foraging for food. The winter 
winds had heaped the snow in drifts and hum- 
mocks, and in places had swept the hilltop 
almost clean. 

The summer passed had brought an unusu- 
ally good crop of grass to these hills, and this 
meant a good supply of winter food for the 
musk oxen. 

One of the herd, a shaggy old bull, had wan- 
dered off a little way from the others and was 
enjoying a tuft of grass he had uncovered 
when he saw a little white hare jump out from 
behind a nearby hummock of snow. The old 
musk ox paused a moment in his chewing and 
looked idly at the newcomer. Then, lowering 
his head again, he snipped off another tuft of 
grass. 

It had been a long time since Ookuda had 
visited these hills, and it seemed very pleasant 
to see the friendly musk oxen once again. It 
was pleasant, too, to be here on the hilltop in 
the moonlight. 

From far out over the sea there came the 
low rumble of the ice. It was a sound the lit- 
tle hare had often heard before, an old sound 
in the North. 

Ookuda did not know where it came from, 
but that did not matter. It would not hurt 
him, and he was not afraid. 

Hopping over close to the shaggy old musk 
ox, the little white hare began scratching 
away the snow to uncover the blades of grass 
that were his winter food. 

The hardships of the past were forgotten. 
The cold and hunger of the long winter ahead 
did not dismay him. For his coat of thick fur 
kept him warm, and here were the things he 
liked to eat. A little Arctic hare could want 
nothing more. 


From the book of stories of the Arctic, “Top of 
the World,” by Alice Gall and Fleming Crew; pic- 
tures by Nils Hogner; Oxford University Press. 





Home they went, the cakes piled high on their 


In Titlis 
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You probably never thought of bread-bak- 
ing as an exciting and reckless occupation. 
Neither did I until I stopped in Tiflis, Georgia, 
for a day, and was shown the most typical 
sights of that old city in the Caucasus. 

Georgian baking stoves are dug deep in the 
ground underneath the floor and look a great 
deal more like wells than baking ovens. The 
fire is built at the bottom of the well; then, 
when the wood has changed into glowing 
coals, these are raked evenly over the floor of 
the oven. The baker spreads the bread dough 
in a flat cake on a hard, roundish cushion 
covered with a washable material. But this is 
seldom washed, as far as I could judge from 
the one I saw. Then the reckless baker dives 
like lightning into the opening of the stove, 
his head almost touching the smoldering coals 
below, his body suspended on his toes, cling- 
ing to the opening of the stove. How he 
misses having his hair singed is more than I 
could say! 


With a quick, deft motion the baker slaps 
the cushion against the hot side of the oven, 
leaving the dough pressed to the wall, and 
returns to the surface only to dive the next 
moment with another cake, and yet an- 
a 

Breathlessly I watched the performance, 
with my heart skipping a beat at each of the 
baker’s dives. 

“What makes the Georgians choose such a 
thrilling way of baking bread?” I asked the 
guide. 

But he only smiled at my excitement. 

“Oh, custom, probably,” he answered 
lightly. “Their fathers baked bread in this 
manner, and their fathers’ fathers before that. 
So what was good enough for their ancestors 
should be good enough for them, they reason.” 

Some of the bread was sold in the bakery, 
but most of it belonged to housewives. Hav- 
ing no ovens in their homes, they just brought 
the bread dough to the bakery, where the 
baker shaped it and baked the flat cakes in 
his wonderful oven. 

Now the women came for their bread, 
dressed in very full skirts and wearing little 
embroidered mules on their feet. They were 
accompanied by broods of lovely, dark-eyed 
children. The newly baked flat cakes were 
piled high on large wooden platters. These 
were deposited on the women’s heads, and 
home they went, often carrying their babies 
in their arms with more youngsters clinging 
to the mothers’ skirts. 

The more modest homes in Tiflis have no 
stoves or ovens of any kind. A little char- 
coal brazier serves for both heater and cook- 
ing stove. And on stifling summer days all 
meals are cooked right on the sidewalk, while 
the family patiently squats around, waiting 
for the meal to be ready. Favorite foods are 
lamb, tomatoes, bell peppers and fish strung 
on long spits and slowly roasted over the 
glowing charcoals. 

Many people live by making charcoals, an 
occupation that some of us associate with 
Grimm’s fairy tales. When the charcoal is 
ready it is stored in big sacks. These are 
slung across the backs of meek, little furry 
donkeys and away they go up and down the 
steep streets of Tiflis, with the vender calling 
his wares. As the pedlars of different wares 
have each their own sing-song, housewives 
know by the tune whether the man in the 
street is selling charcoals, or vegetables, or 
milk. 

(Continued on page 23) 
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The Calendar Picture 


IT wAs at the end of the eighth cen- 
tury that the Emperor Kwammu set up at 
Kyoto the seat of his government. He called 
his city Heian-jo, or “city of peace,” but the 
Japanese people generally knew it as Mijako 
or Kyoto, meaning “capital.” Seventy-seven 
emperors ruled from Kyoto before the capital 
was moved to Tokyo. There are many splen- 
did temples and great monuments in Kyoto. 
It has the most beautiful gardens in all Japan. 
The glorious garden in the Mikado’s Palace 
has been copied in gardens great and small 
all over the Empire. 

In the garden of the Golden Pavilion, one 
of the great Buddhist temples in the city, 
there is a famous pine tree more than two cen- 
turies old, which has been so trained that it 
has the shape of a Japanese junk. In the 
Chion-in Temple is one of the biggest bells in 
the world. It was cast in bronze when our 
Pilgrim Fathers were still making little clear- 
ings in the forests of the New World. Kyoto 
is very famous, too, for the beautiful silks, 
porcelain, embroideries, enamelware, bronzes 
and fans made by its artist workers. 

The silks for the imperial family are woven 
in Kyoto. No one else may have silks made 
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with these patterns, which have been handed 
down for generations. 


New Zealand Pine Trees 


NOT LONG ago a shipment of 150 tons 
of pine logs left New Zealand for Sweden. 
You’d think that was certainly a case of 
carrying coals to Newcastle, for, of course, 
Sweden is noted for its forests. But these logs 
were going to one of Sweden’s great pulp mills 
to be tested to see whether good paper can be 
made from them. The trees from which the 
logs were cut were planted some twenty years 
ago in forests covering thousands of square 
miles in New Zealand, and have grown so well 
in the mild climate that they are about ready 
for felling. 

With so many newspapers and magazines 
and books and so much advertising matter 
all over the world, there is a great demand for 
paper. 

Paper is the most costly item in producing 
your News, now that we have to print about 
200,000 copies each month. Maybe one day 
paper may be cheaper and we can give you 
more pages each month because pulpwood 
from those New Zealand pines has made the 
supply larger. 

This story illustrates international coopera- 
tion, the relation between prices and supply 
and demand and the fact of international in- 
terdependence. Pine trees growing in New 
Zealand may come into your own schoolroom 
one of these days. 


Ten Most Valuable Trees 


po you think the rubber tree is the 
most valuable of all trees to modern man? It 
comes last on the list of Henry E. Clepper of 
the Society of American Foresters. A species 
on his list had to be of- great importance to 
man, in extensive use for some time, and one 
that could not be readily replaced if it should 
suddenly disappear from the earth. First he 
lists the date palm, in cultivation for more 
than 4,000 years. It supplies food, oil, wood 
and fiber. 

Next is the coconut, in cultivation for some 
3,000 years, and a source of food, milk, fiber, 
and copra, the dried meat from which oil and 
fertilizers are made. 

Others in order are almond, apple, fig, mul- 
berry, olive, lemon, cinchona, rubber. Why 
are these on the list? 


Hobbies and Winter Sports 


From: Clarke School for the Deaf 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


To: California School for the Deaf 
Berkeley, California 


TIME TABLE 


W: ARE going to give you our daily sched- 
ule. We would like to know yours. Every 
day we get up at 6:30, except Sunday, when 
we sleep fifteen minutes longer. At 7:45 we 
have breakfast. After that we clean up our 
rooms. At 8:30 we go to school and get out 
at 11:45. We have our dinner at 12 and play 
out of doors until 1:30. We get out of school 
at 3. There are two divisions of both boys 
and girls, the first and second. After 3, the 
members of the first division of boys go to 
shop for cabinet-making and at 4:15 the mem- 
bers of the second division go to gym while the 
first division is in shop. The girls go to cook- 
ing, sewing or gym almost every day. 

On Saturdays the schedule is different. We 
go to the gym at 8:30 for an hour while the 
first division is in shop, and then we stay in 
shop until 11:25. The afternoon is our free 
time to go downtown or do various things. 
We dress up in our best clothes every Satur- 
day evening. We often have parties after sup- 
per. We all enjoy the basketball games on 
Saturday during that season. 

On Sundays we go to chapel at 8:45 or 9. 
At 10:25 we go to church. After dinner, we 
have half an hour free before the reading 
hour in the library. We usually go for a walk 
before supper. After supper we sometimes 
have movies that one of the boys operates. 

Now I'll tell you all about our subjects in 
school. We have devotions every morning. 
Then this class has health, speech, training 
in music with a hearing aid, lip-reading, Eng- 
lish, geography, mathematics and history. We 
have health this year, but next year we are 
going to have science. These are my favorite 
subjects. I think lip-reading class is fun, too. 
When the teacher goes out of the room to 
teach, we each take turns teaching. In his- 
tory we are studying about Rome, and it is 
very interesting to learn how they began the 
Roman civilization. In health we learn the 
important care and uses of the body. We are 


writing these letters to you as part of our 
English work.—_James Emery 


SHOP 


In Clarke School we have good shops. We 
boys have cabinet-making, printing and me- 
chanical drawing. We go to the shop every 
day in the week except Wednesday and Sun- 
day. The boys make furniture such as tables, 
chairs, shelves and stools. Some of these are 
in the Coolidge building. The furniture is 
finished mostly by machinery and then by 
hand. 

In the printing shop we print supplies for 
our school. There are about nine machines. 
We have printing twice a week. 

In mechanical drawing the boys learn how 
to draw plans for furniture, machines and 
buildings. I have been working on a jigsawed 
shelf for about two weeks. Jimmy Bresee is 
making some small stools and James Emery 
is making a colonial end-table. — Robert 
Bencham 

SPORTS 


The Rogers Hall boys have a large play- 
ground. It is about two acres. They have all 
sorts of sports there. The boys are divided 
into four football teams. They are not real 
teams, but we play touch football for fun. 
Our coach of Clarke School wanted a five-man 
team to play football against five-men teams 
of high schools around here instead of eleven- 
player teams, but he could not find anyone to 
do it. After the football season we practice 
soccer. We study the rules and most of the 
boys know them well, but we don’t play very 
well. When the fall sports are over, our coach 
gives the championship team a prize. The 
first team of Clarke School started practicing 
basketball in the Gilmore gymnasium early. 
They practice almost every day. This year 
the captain is Calvin Tandy, the star guard 
player of the team. There are about fifteen 
games with other schools. Clarke has won 
four and lost two so far. We are very proud 
of one of our graduates, now a star on the 
championship high-school team of North- 
ampton. 

When winter sports are over we have a 
gym exhibition. After Easter vacation, we 
boys practice baseball. We are going to play 
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with high schools this spring. We can not 
play on Clarke School grounds because there 
isn’t room, so we go to a park about four miles 
from here. 

Every year the boys have a horseshoe and 
tennis championship tournament at Clarke 
School. The girls also have a tennis tourna- 
ment. We boys have a track meet before we 
go home for the summer vacation. After the 
meet the boys who place receive prizes. 

One of the Rogers Hall girls made a snow 
automobile and one of the boys made a snow 
statue of George Washington. The boys made 
a long tunnel. They had lots of fun coasting 
through it. We go skating on the flooded 
tennis court. It is very good, but rather small. 
We like to practice hockey. A few of the boys 
ski down the hill, which is very steep.—Jim 
Bresee 


Home ARTS 


The girls go to the Coolidge Building to 
cook and sew and do craft work. In the fall 
we do canning for Rogers Hall. We made 
strawberry jam, pickles and other things this 
fall. In the winter the girls make things in 
sewing class for our Christmas sale. I made 
an apron and a basket. Other girls made 
tablecloths, belts and other things. After 
Christmas the girls cook things for the Upper 
School suppers. My class has made corn 
chowder, potato salad, cream puffs and stuffed 
fish this year. 

On Valentine’s Day my class is going to give 
a supper party at the Coolidge Building. We 
have invited four teachers. One of my class 
is going to be host, and I’m going to be 
hostess. 

In the spring we make dresses for ourselves. 
I plan to make a sport dress. Julia Melodino 
plans to make a skirt and jacket. In the fall 
we made leather bookmarks, purses, metal 
things, tea tiles and other things for the 
Christmas sale. 

After Christmas we make puppets for a 
show which we give in May. This year it will 
be “Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs.” I’m 
making clothes for the prince. Some of the 
girls will talk when they handle the puppets. 
—Virginia Reynolds 


OCCASIONS 


We thought it would be interesting for you 
to know about some of the important events 
we have each year. 

On Hallowe’en we all dress up in costumes 
and go to the gymnasium for a party. We 
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have lots of fun guessing who everybody is. 
Some children have very clever costumes. This 
year one of the boys made a horse which he 
made believe he was riding. We even had an 
elephant and a giraffe. 

Early in December we have the annual 
Christmas sale and we give some of the money 
we earn to help poor people. Some of the 
things there this year were tables, chairs, 
footstools, desks and other cabinet work done 
by the boys, and aprons, table covers, brackets, 
calendars, bookmarks, and weaving. 

Do you celebrate National Book Week? We 
do. Every year we pick out good books from 
the library for an exhibit and make posters 
and pictures to hang on a bulletin board. We 
all come to look at the things. We also have 
some kind of play or skit on books.—Calista 
Dibblu 


HOBBIES 


My hobby is the making of model airplanes 
and collecting pictures of them. I have hun- 
dreds of pictures in my scrapbook. I started 
airplane modeling when I was eight years old 
and have made about thirty-eight models 
since then. I have made the Taylor Cub, 
S. E. 5, Spad, Fokker, Stinson, and many 
others. I also collect stamps. I have a few 
from other countries, but I stick to the air- 
plane hobby mostly.—Robert A. Benham 


My hobby is stamp collecting. I have been 
collecting stamps for four years. I have three 
books of many different kinds. I have some 
old United States stamps that mother saved 
for me. I like United States stamps better 
than stamps of other nations. My brother 
collects stamps, too, and also coins. We have 
lots of fun.—Jim Bresee 


My hobbies are swimming, skating and rid- 
ing my bicycle. I go swimming almost every 
day in summer. I can do almost all the 
strokes because I had swimming lessons for 
two years. 

My brother and I both have bicycles. He 
is a magazine boy. We deliver magazines 
together.—Calista Bertha Dibblu 


My hobbies are tennis and skating. When 
my sister bought me a tennis racket, I started 
playing with a friend of mine at the high- 
school tennis court at home. I hope I’ll play 
again in the summer. We also play tennis 
at our school in the spring and fall. In the 
winter skating is my favorite sport. I am 
learning to skate backward.—Helen Hyman 
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These two Rogers Hall girls made a snow 
automobile 


My hobby is trains. I am so interested in 
them that I send for catalogs. On almost 
every page there are pictures of wonderful 
locomotives. I have a small Pacific electric 
train at home which I got about three years 
ago. It can be run by remote control and 
works beautifully. 

Now I have another hobby—automobiles. I 
get catalogs on them, too. My favorite cars 
are Chevrolet, Packard and Pontiac. Dad has 
a Chevrolet. I know how to drive, but I am 
too young to have a license—James Emery 


Our FAMILIES 


We thought you might be interested in our 
families so we are each writing a little about 
them. Father was born in Rome, New York, 
and mother was born in Ireland. My grand- 
parents were born in Ireland, too. My father 
is a doctor.—Virginia Reynolds 


I was born in Leominster, in Worcester 
County, Massachusetts, where we still live. I 
have two brothers, Johnny and Raymond. 
Mother and father were born in Italy, but 
they are now citizens of the United States. I 
have an uncle in California. I used to go to 
public school, but I came here because I was 
rather deaf.—Julia Melodino 


I live in Palmer, Massachusetts. Mother 
and father were born in Austria and came to 
America about twenty-six years ago. They 
made their home in New Jersey. They didn’t 
like it there because it was awfully noisy. 
Later on father was very sick and the doctor 
persuaded him to go to the country where 
there was lots of fresh air and where he could 
work outdoors. My sister Polly was born in 
New Jersey. My sister Olga and I were born 
in Palmer. Two of my sisters are working in 
Washington, D. C.—Helen Hymon 


I have one sister and two brothers. My 
sister graduated from Clarke School in 1934, 
and from high school in 1938. Now she is in 
a typewriting school and will finish the course 
this month. One of my brothers is married 
and has two baby girls. The other brother is 
a freshman in the University of Maine. Dad 
sells baking machines and all kinds of bakery 
equipment. Every time I go home from school 
for my vacation, I go with him on his trips. 
Mother is a good housekeeper. My dog, which 
keeps mother company, is named Dusty. I 
have had her since 1937 Christmas. She is a 
Cairn terrier and I love her as much as the 
other dog I had which was a German police 
dog.—James Emery 


There are seven in my family. Mother is 
Irish and Daddy is English. I live in Wren- 
tham, Massachusetts. I am twelve years old. 
I have a sister eight and a brother ten. My 
sister’s name is Louise and my brother’s is 
Perry Allen. We have lovely times together. 
Father was a bus driver and he thinks he 
would like to go back to bus driving if not 
some other job. Grandpa is a policeman and 
was a tax collector. Grandma used to teach 
school in China, Maine, and mother was a 
hairdresser. I have a dog named Mitzie and 
three kittens.—Calista Dibblu 


I was born in Gloversville, New York, about 
forty or fifty miles from Albany. I became 
deaf when I was two years old, and at seven 
I started to a school for the deaf at home. 
My teacher helped me write and talk. Her 
name was Gladys Bradley. She graduated 
from the Teacher Training Department of 
Clarke School so she wanted me to come here. 
My family brought me. When we arrived I 
thought the school was a high school and it 
made me happy because I wanted to be 
smarter than my brother. Dad bought a toy 
dog for me. When my family left the school- 
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room, I began to cry and ran to the door, but 
I couldn’t open it. I soon felt better. I have 
been here ever since.—Jim Bresee 


My grandfather and grandmother were 
born in France, but Iam an American because 


mother was born in the United States. Father 
died in November. 

I have lived with my grandmother since I 
was six months old. 

Please tell us about yourselves.—Robert A. 
Benham 


J. R. C. Notes 


J UST about this time of 
year, brailled stories cov- 
ered by Junior Red Cross 
members begin to reach 
the schools for the blind. 
Many notes of apprecia- 
tion come to us from the 
blind children them- 
selves, and from their 
teachers. 

The New Jersey Com- 
mission for the Blind 
wrote: “All the teachers 
of the classes [for the 
blind] in New Jersey have 
from time to time ex- 
pressed their apprecia- 
tion for these books. I 
think sometimes gifts of 
this kind which are an 
annual affair become so 
much depended upon 
that we forget to let the 
givers know just how 
much they do mean. 
Thank you for all your 
kindnesses.” 

One teacher at Rom- 
ney, West Virginia, said, 
“T have told the children the stories, and they 
have quite a lot of fun pretending that they 
are reading them themselves. These books 
have been a great incentive to the little peo- 
ple in encouraging them to read.” 

From a teacher in a Class for the Blind, 
Hillside School, Montclair, New Jersey, this 
note was sent: “I was very glad to receive the 
stories that you so kindly prepared for us. I 
saved them until the last day of school and 
gave them to the children as a surprise to 
take home and add to their own small libra- 
ries. The covers were very attractive in design 
and color.” 

Junior Red Cross members in the Philip- 
pines Chapter of the American Red Cross 
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Edmin Rodriguez of Cabo Rojo, Puerto 

Rico, earned his Junior Red Cross mem- 

bership by taking care of a neighbor's 
chickens 


cover brailled stories for 
the school for the blind 
at Pasay, Rizal, P.I. On 
one occasion when there 
was quite a long wait be- 
fore the start of a parade, 
the J. R. C. used the time 
to make the covers. The 
Juniors’ float, by the way, 
won first prize. 


FROM A school in the 
former Czechoslovakia, 
the J. R. C. of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, received 
this letter of thanks for 
Christmas boxes sent in 
the name of the Amer- 
ican Junior Red Cross: 

“It was a surprise to 
receive your gifts. We 
never expected that un- 
known friends ’way over 
in America would think 
of us. You have no idea 
what even the word 
‘America’ means to us. It 
seems so far away to us 
—one would have to go 
through several European countries and then 
cross the wide ocean to get there. We wonder 
what kind of life you live beyond that ‘great 
pond’; whether you have the same subjects in 
school as we have, whether you have the same 
amusements, or whether your life is different 
from ours. How gladly we would like to get 
acquainted with your country, the land of 
progress. We listen with admiration and re- 
spect whenever any of our countrymen return 
from America and tell us about it. 

“This is why we appreciate your gifts so 
much and they will always be a beautiful and 
dear souvenir. Please accept our hearty and 
sincere thanks for them. We send you sin- 
cere greetings from the ‘heart’ of Europe, 


as our country is_ called.” 


PAPER on which the brailled 
stories are printed, as well as 
the costs for shipping and dis- 
tributing Christmas boxes, are 
paid for from your National 
Children’s Fund. 

As the New Year starts, and 
with new opportunities opening 
for Junior Red Cross members 
to help children at home and 
abroad, many J. R. C. groups 
are planning ways to earn 
money for their Service Fund. 
Part they will put aside for 
local needs; the rest will be sent 
in to National Headquarters for 
the National Children’s Fund. 

For their Service Fund, 
Wayne County, Indiana, members sold adver- 
tising for basketball programs; sponsored 
school skating parties, an ice cream social, a 
white elephant booth at the Hallowe’en car- 
nival, benefit basketball games and markets. 
They sold waxed paper, seeds, glass, paper, 
popcorn and candy. 

Altogether, more than a thousand dollars 
was raised to finance a number of interesting 
and unusual projects. School equipment, 
basketball suits, and costumes for J. R. C. 
plays were purchased. Gifts in great variety, 
including food, clothing, books and favors 
were sent to local institutions. 

A first-aid tent with equipment was pur- 
chased for the use of the Chapter at public 
gatherings. 

Part of the money earned by the annual 
jamboree of the Elizabeth City County Junior 
Red Cross, Hampton, Virginia, was used to 
furnish first-aid kits for schools and play- 
grounds, and part was sent to the National 
Children’s Fund. All schools took part in the 
jamboree. A play, selections by a “German 
band,” vocal duet, piano solo, accordion solo, 
dances, a monolog, magic tricks, stunts, and 
song and harmonica selections were on the 
program. 

North Side School, Ellwood City, Pennsyl- 
vania, gave an operetta, with the cooperation 
of several departments in the school—Music, 
Art, Oral Expression, Health. After taking 
out $7.38 for expenses, there was a balance of 
$59.40. 

Central Grammar School, Haines City, Flor- 
ida, held a flower and picture show. 

A doll show and candy sale in the Com- 





Making toys for blind children in Erie, Pennsylvania 


munity House was sponsored by Mobile, Ala- 
bama, members. 

Cookie sales swell the treasury of schools 
in Knox County, Indiana. 

Richland, Ohio, members collected sales tax 
stamps and redeemed them at the rate of $3 
for every $100 worth of stamps. They also 
sold magazines and newspapers, gave amateur 
and moving picture shows at schools, and sold 
popcorn and confectionery. 

No admission was charged to the Amateur 
Night performance at Central School, Yank- 
ton, South Dakota. Receipts from an offering 
taken at the door were sent in to the National 
Children’s Fund. 

Decorated mimeographed invitations with 
the program were sent out to schools in ad- 
vance. An exhibit of school work was on dis- 
play during the intermission. 


JUST AFTER Christmas, this thank-you let- 
ter came to School No. 211, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, from the children of St. Gabriel’s: “We 
enjoyed the little bed jackets very much. They 
are very cozy and warm. The fudge was de- 
licious. All the children enjoyed it. They 
liked the elephants, hens and dogs very much, 
even though they weren’t alive. Everyone 
Says again they enjoyed the stockings and 
thank you very much for them. The Christ- 
mas cards were just lovely.” 


NEW YEAR’S EVE in Hungary was described 
in an album from Gyor: 

“Everybody spends New Year’s Eve at home, 
or with friends. Then they usually go to a 
coffee house, where they can hear the music 
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and dance. The coffee houses are 
very full on this occasion, and 
everybody is as jolly as can be. At 
midnight the light is put out for 
a second, and when it comes on 
again there stands the director of 
the coffee house in the middle of 
the room, with a little pig in his 
arms, wishing everyone a happy 
New Year. The pig is our national 
good luck emblem. 

“After that, everybody jumps 
up and wishes each other a happy 
New Year. Then the Hungarian 
gypsy band starts playing the na- 
tional anthem, and _ everyone 
stands up and sings ‘God Bless 
the Hungarians.’ 

“By the time the people finish 
singing, a chimney sweeper ap- 
pears who brings everyone good 
luck in the coming year, and he gives a bit of 
his sooty sweeper to everybody. Then slowly 
all the people go home, for the New Year has 
come. Next day everybody eats pork for din- 
ner for, according to our old sayings, this, too, 
brings luck.” 

“For the New Year’s decorations,” an album 
from Japan says, “every house has two pine 
trees set up, one at each side of its gate, on 
which are suspended straw ropes. On New 
Year’s day we get up very early and wash our 
faces with the first bucketful of the New Year’s 
water, and then sit for the ceremonial break- 
fast. We eat rice cakes boiled with vegetables. 
We have a ceremony at school, too. After we 
go home from school the girls play at battle- 
dore and shuttlecock and the boys fly kites.” 


WHEN THE weather is bad, older New 
Orleans Juniors take the young pupils to the 
school library and read to them. 


WILD ROSE SCHOOL, Monrovia, California, 
made afghans for the use of wheelchair pa- 
tients at the government hospitals in Sawtelle 
and San Fernando. Those who did not know 
how to knit the five-inch squares which made 
up the quilt were taught, and some made as 
many as five or six. When the afghan was 
completed, it was on display in a downtown 
store, along with a picture of the children who 
made it. 


SCHOOLS throughout Montgomery County, 
Alabama, helped to collect canned goods for 
the Chapter’s “pantry shelf.”” The food is used 
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These charming Siamese dancers performed during a Red 
Cross féte 


for school lunch programs and diet orders. 


‘‘THE JUNIOR RED CROSS is the best organ- 
ization in our town,” wrote the members of 
Luck, Poland, early in 1939. “Juniors have 
started an elementary school for the country 
children. Eighteen of them come to the 
classes. There are two hours of lessons a day. 
Our Junior Red Cross distributes food to the 
poor as well as underwear and other clothing. 
Every year there is a Christmas tree for the 
little ones. Then we give them presents and 
a good tea. 

“Our Juniors look after the little orphans 
in our town and go to see them at the orphan- 
age. From time to time, our J. R. C. Circle 
arranges entertainments, such as lotteries, 
plays, etc. Each year we arrange summer 
colonies at the seaside or in the mountains. 
This year we are going to spend the holidays 
on the shores of the Baltic Sea and we invite 
you to pay us a visit. We also would like to 
visit your country.” 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL members of Irving- 
ton, New York, wrote a play about the history 
of the Red Cross, and about what is done in 
the Junior Red Cross of the school. Then the 
play was given in a high-school assembly so 
that the older students could know what their 
fellow-members are doing. 


JUNIORS at the Tapley School, Springfield, 
Massachusetts, celebrated their first anniver- 
sary as J. R. C. members with a program re- 
viewing their accomplishments. This was 


given at a meeting of the Parent Teachers 
Association. 

The program was entirely planned and car- 
ried out in connection with regular school 
work. One room wrote a puppet play. Other 
Juniors manipulated the puppets, which rep- 
resented school leaders and others who played 
a part in “The History of the Junior Red Cross 
in Tapley School.” There were reviews of 
Tapley’s study of a general hospital, and the 
school’s service to patients at the Shriner’s 
Hospital for Crippled Children, and to Juniors 
at Frakes, Kentucky. Books and toys were 
sent by Tapley members when the Kentucky 
school burned to the ground last winter. All 
these events the puppets pictured. 

Boy Scouts in the Junior Red Cross drama- 
tized the need for fire prevention in a camp 
scene; the “woods” had been planned and built 
by Juniors as part of their art work. “Health 
Heroes” was a playlet to bring to life Clara 
Barton, Florence Nightingale, Louis Pasteur, 
and others. A time chart pictured the place 
each hero occupied in history. A Red Cross 
disaster map of the United States traced the 
history of the American National Red Cross 
and its value in disaster. Disaster points were 
marked by holes punched through the map. 
These were picked out with a flashlight behind 
the map as a Junior described Red Cross dis- 
aster service throughout the country. 

Later, parents were invited to visit class- 
rooms to inspect exhibits of the year’s work. 
There was a kitchen, a living-room and a bed- 
room, each illustrating good health laws; a 
Red Cross first-aid tent, a model of a local 
hospital, a huge map of the city’s playgrounds, 


together with samples of toys made and re- 
paired last Christmas for distribution to poor, 
orphaned and sick children. Besides all this, 
the Juniors included samples of the favors 
furnished to hospitals throughout the year. 


BOOKS were purchased by Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, members for a girl who could not have 
continued her work in a county school with- 
out them. Other services for local boys and 
girls included the outfitting of an eleven-year- 
old girl just entering a school for the deaf; 
distribution of five hundred used magazines to 
county schools; “adoption” of a six-year-old 
boy in an orphanage for the year, providing 
him with clothes, books, lunch money and 
other needs. 

All city and county schools are planning to 
have a J. R. C. Day, when talks will be given 
by members from public speaking classes. 


THE FIRST WARD SCHOOL, Lake Charles, 
Louisiana, has started an indoor garden which 
will later be transplanted to beautify the 
school grounds. 


AS SOON As word reached the American Red 
Cross about the oil-fire disaster in Lagunillas, 
$3,000 was cabled to the Venezuelan Red Cross 
to help with relief work. 


HELEN WONG DIN, a student at Blair Jun- 
ior High School, Norfolk, Virginia, spoke at a 
J. R. C. Council meeting about New Year’s 
celebrations in China, and another speaker, 
dressed in Japanese costume, told how the 
holiday is observed in Japan. 


In Tiflis 


(Continued from page 15) 

The banias, or bathing establishments, of 
Tiflis were interesting, too. Very few people 
in the city have bathrooms in their houses. 
Therefore every Saturday there is a regular 
pilgrimage to the banias. From outside they 
look like formidable dungeons, and once in- 
side I was almost choked with a strong sul- 
phuric odor. Yet the people of Tiflis are very 
proud of their hot sulphuric springs, which 
are considered beneficial both for one’s skin 
and one’s hair. Nevertheless, the odor being 
as unpleasant as it was, I declined the guide’s 
suggestion to have a bath, while he waited in 
the reception room. 


On our way back to the station we caught 
sight of an ancient little Armenian church, 
tucked away apparently in somebody’s back 
yard. How did the priest and the worshiper 
ever reach its porch, I wondered, and tried 
in vain to find the way there myself. 

The paved courtyard around the church, 
the sprawled chinara tree, throwing a sharp 
shadow on the porch, and the tinkly sound of 
the bells, which reminded me of a music-box, 
filled me with great delight. 

And if wishes come true and I ever go back 
to Tiflis, I will not rest until I find my way 
into that little church; and then I'll write you 
about it. 
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Lovina Goes to Market 
Katherine Milhous and Alice Dalgliesh 


Pictures by Katherine Milhous 


ITTLE Lovina lived in the Pennsyl- 

vania country. She lived with her 

Mom and Pop on a farm that had big 
barns, bigger than the house. 

Lovina and Mom and Pop were Amish 
people who did not believe in dressing as 
other people did. All the Amish people 
“dressed plain,” and their clothes were 
all alike. The men and boys wore wide 
black hats and the women wore black 
bonnets. Little Lovina dressed just like 
Mom, with long skirts and a bonnet. 

Lovina was not very old, but she could 
help around the house, for a little Amish 
girl must be useful. 

‘Lovina must learn to sew on her own 
bonnets and aprons,” said Mom. “And 
she must save her pennies to buy ma- 
terial for the bonnets and aprons.” 

‘We will give her great-grandmom’s 
duck bank,” said Pop. “It will help her 
to save her pennies.” 

“But she must be careful of the bank. 
It is old,” said Mom. 
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Lovina loved the duck bank. It was 
made of earthenware and there was a 
hole for pennies in its back. Every Sat- 
urday when he came home from market, 
Pop gave Lovina two shiny pennies and 
Lovina dropped them carefully into the 
duck bank. Clink! Clink! The pennies 
made a lovely sound as they fell. Some- 
times Lovina thought she would like to 
keep some of them to buy a bright red 
sugar apple on a stick. If she said any- 
thing about it, Pop would shake his head 
and say, “Ach, no, Lovina. It takes 
pennies to buy material, say not?” 

Now Lovina wanted more than any- 
thing in the world to go with Mom and 
Pop to the market. When they went to 
town they would go to market and then 
they would go to the store and buy the 
material. So every Friday evening 
Lovina brought the duck bank to Pop 
and said, ““Does it give pennies enough?’”’ 

Pop would take the bank and shake 
it, listen to the clink of the pennies 


and say, ‘Ach, no, Lovina. Not yet.” 

One Friday night when Lovina 
brough the bank to Pop, it slipped from 
her hands and fell to the floor. Crash! 
The bank broke in many pieces. Clink! 
The pennies rolled here and rolled there. 

Lovina stood looking down at the 
broken bank. The duck’s head lay in 
one piece, its tail in another. Tears came 
into Lovina’s eyes. 

“No, now Lovina,” said Pop. “Don’t 
you cry. Pick up the pennies and to- 
morrow you will go with us to market.” 

“But my duck is gone,” said Lovina, 
and two big tears rolled down her 
cheeks. “It was great-grandmom’s bank 
and it broke.” 

““Ach—it gives no never mind,” said 
Mom quickly. “In the market there are 
nice red candy apples on sticks. . . .” 
And at the thought of the red candy 
apples, Lovina forgot to cry. 

The next day Lovina and Pop and 
Mom started off for market with veg- 
etables to sell. They went in the funny 
old wagon with Hen, the steady brown 
horse. As they jogged along the road, 


Lovina sang a song to herself. The 





words kept time to the jolting of the 
wagon and clip-clop of Hen’s hoofs. 
“To market—to market, 
To buy a red apple 
Red apple, red apple 
To market—to market 
To buy a red apple.” 

“And material for an apron,” said 
Mom. But Lovina did not care much 
about the apron, and she kept on singing 
about the red apple. 

At the market, Lovina held tightly to 
Pop’s hand and looked around her with 
wide eyes. There were so many people 
and so many things to see! Some of the 
people were selling flowers and veg- 
etables and some were selling cakes and 
pies. Lovina looked carefully at every- 
thing. She stopped near a fat woman 
who was selling shoo-fly pies. The 
woman smiled at her. 

“You are lucky, Lovina. 
need to buy a shoo-fly pie. 
makes better ones already.” 

Lovina nodded. Mostly she liked shoo- 
fly pie, which was made with molasses, 
but today she wasn’t interested in pies; 
she was interested in red candy apples. 
Then, just at that mo- 
ment, in a far corner of 
the market, Lovina saw 
an old woman with a 
white duck. 

“A duck!” said Lovina. 
“T want a duck. A live 


You don’t 
Your Mom 


duck.” 
Mom looked worried. 
“But, Lovina, a duck 


takes all the money. You 
can not buy a duck and 


“KA duck!” said Lovina. “I want 


a duck!” 
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Mom tucked the big white duck under her arm 
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material for aprons and a red candy 
apple.” 

“Then I'll get me a duck,” said Lovina. 

“Ach,” said Pop. “Let her get a 
duck. The duck will lay eggs and she 
will sell them and get money for mate- 
rial.” 

“And a red candy apple,’ added 
Lovina. 

So she gave the woman her pennies, 
and Pop added some more because Lo- 
vina did not have quite enough. The 
woman put the big white duck into Lo- 
vina’s arms. 

“Quack!” said the duck, and struggled 
to get away. 

“Oh!” said Lovina. “I can’t hold her.” 

“Tl carry her,” said Mom, and tucked 
the big white duck under her arm. All 
the way home the duck sat on Lovina’s 
lap and Lovina stroked the white 
feathers. She had not forgotten about 
the red candy apple, but she could wait 
until the duck laid eggs. 

The duck was friendly and she learned 
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to follow Lovina everywhere. Lo- 
vina called her Suzy. It wasn’t long 
before Suzy laid eggs, ten big green- 
ish-white eggs. 

“Now,” said Lovina, “‘can I take 
the eggs to market?” 

“Set the duck,” said Pop. “Then 
you will have more ducks and that 
will give more money yet.” 

So Lovina set the duck and waited 
and waited. After some weeks there 
were ten yellow ducklings that wad- 
dled along behind their big white 
mother. And because the mother 
duck followed Lovina, the ducklings 
followed her, too. Pop always 
laughed when he saw Lovina coming 
across the barnyard with one big 

white duck and ten yellow ducklings fol- 
lowing her. 

The ducklings grew and grew and 
grew. Their yellow fluff changed to 
feathers, and soon there were eleven 
white ducks. Lovina kept a young drake, 
whom she called Jake, a young duck 
named Jenny, and the mother duck. 
Then one fine day she and Mom and Pop 
took nine ducks to market. They were 
very fine ducks, and it was not long 
before they were all sold. Lovina and 
Mom counted the money. 

“Now we have money for material,” 
said Mom. “We must go buy it yet.” 

“But my red apple, my red candy 
apple!” said Lovina. She looked over 
at the fat woman who had had the shoo- 
fly pie. The woman nodded and smiled, 
for today she had shiny red candy apples 
each on its own stick. 

Mom counted the money again and 
looked at Pop. Pop nodded. 

“Here, Lovina,” said Mom. 
enough yet for two apples.” 


“Here is 


So Lovina bought material for a purple 
sunbonnet and a green apron and she 
bought two red candy apples. 

“Look once!” she said, as she walked 
across the barnyard. 

“Look once, Suzy, you helped give two 


candy apples. A live duck is better than 
a duck bank!” 

“Quack!”’ said Suzy, and she and Jen- 
ny and Jake the drake fell in line and 
waddled across the barnyard behind 
Lovina. 


The Little Kangaroo 


HERE in wide Australia 
Wombats sleep all day, 
Where the little dingoes 
And the possums play, 
Where the sun shines strongest, 
Where the sky is blue, 
Hop! Hop! Hop! 
Goes the kangaroo. 


From his mother’s pocket 
Springing out to play, 
On his tail he dances 
Jumps a yard away. 
Where the black swan ranges 
And the wild emu, 
Hop! Hop! Hop! 
Goes the little kangaroo. 


Mother’s ears go backward. 
“Do I hear it? Hark! 

Sound of horses’ footfalls, 
And an angry bark? 


FROM ‘"YOU ARE ———'* BY EMORY |. CONDOR 
COURTESY MODERN AGE BOOKS 


Yes, the dogs are coming, 
Guns are ready, too, 
To pop! pop! pop! 
At a mother kangaroo. 


“Here they come, the hunters! 
Now we must not lag.” 
Up jumps little joey 
Quick to mother’s bag. 
Off then goes the mother, 
Her young one out of view. 
Hop! step! jump! 
Why, where’s that kangaroo? 


Miles away from danger, 
Miles from dog and gun, 
With her funny baby 
Swiftly she has run. 
Where the sun shines strongest, 
Where the sky is blue, 
Hop! Hop! Hop! 
Goes the happy kangaroo. 


—From an Australian school correspond- 
ence album 


What to dowith Bessie 


The two other cows have 
pens, but poor Bessie has no 
pen. There are only seven lad- 
ders. Can you fix them so that 
each cow has its own pen? 


(Answer next month) 





Toys trom Tins 


Metal salvaged from empty oil cans was 
used to make the toy on the right. Top row: 
First, ends are cut out and saved for the hubs 
of the wheels. Sides are then split. Second 
row: The sheet is flattened out and passed 
through a roller to make sure it is really flat. 
The edges are trimmed with squaring shears. 
Pieces must be cleaned. 

They are then cut into the necessary shapes 
and fastened together to make the sand wheel 
on the right. 

Members in the Maria Sanford Junior High 
School in Saint Paul, Minnesota made the toys 
for hospitals. The tin shop made the toys, 
the art department decorated them. In one 
case, the hospital supplied discarded tins 
which the Junior members made into toys and 
returned. 
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